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Brethren or Brothers ? 


Qur respected exchange, The Herald of 
Truth, says:—‘‘If a man is our brother within 
the four walls of a meeting-house, he is just 
much our brother in the shop, store, field, 
dice, street or wherever you may have deal- 
ings with him during the week.”’ 

To this we would add that it is only as in 
wrheart a man is our brother in the shop, 
the store, the field, the office, the street, the 
wek-day, that he is our brother in the meet- 
in-house. 

And if, in our week-day relations with fel- 
low-beings, they felt the witness that we were 
at heart their brothers, they would like to 
worship in the same meeting where they could 
feel the brotherly love continuing. 

Love is the best bell to call a meeting to- 
gether, and it is to the uplifting of love in 
Christ that men will be drawn as doves to our 
vindows, 

“Forsake not the assembling of yourselves 
lyether.”” ‘There may be a local assembling 
even on the same benches, which is not ‘‘to- 
giher.”’ Brethren may sit side by side in 
meeting for a generation and not be brothers. 
The true togetherness is the cementing love of 
or forgiving Saviour, and a sitting or working 
wneighbors centered in Him. Take care of 
that and the attendance and size of the meet- 
ing will be well taken care of. 

The word of God will never increase with- 
out being trusted, and if we trusted Him more 
inourselves we would trust Him more in our 
flow members. Lack of mutual trustful- 
tess dwarfs a Society or fellowship. The 
testoration which stands waiting for ours is 
this: “If we walk in the light us He is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, 

and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
from all sin.” 
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The Spirit of Truth Has a Future. 


In advance of our expected publication, 
with some few strictures, of Owen James’s 
address before the Baptist Ministerial Confer- 
ence, entitled ‘‘ What we owe to the Friends,’’ 
a copy of which has beea obtained from him, 
we may properly state here that the discour- 
aging expressions made by a reporter in a 
Philadelphia paper do not appear in the ad- 
dress, and especially no such harshness as 
**There is no future for Quakerism.”’ 

That there is a present for it, is expressed 
immediately afterwards, where the reporter’s 
version is, “They accomplished their great 
work in the seventeenth century, and to-day 
they are a Jead ferce. In this respect they 
resemble a lump of sugar that has sweetened 
the community, the strength of which has dis- 
solved in the process. They are an honest, 
truthful, straightforward people, and their re- 
ligion has rendered the world a great service.” 

In a private letter his authority, Owen 
James himself, uses the word ‘‘to-day,’’ and 
acknowledges the opposite of their being a 
‘*dead force’’ therein. hese are his words 
to one of our friends: 

“I know something of the splendid work 
the Friends are doing to-day. Whenever | 
have the opportunity I read always with pro- 
found pleasure and great profit their writings, 
—such as THE FRIEND, which you so kindly 
forwarded to me. Two weeks ago J. W. 
Leeds, of Philadelphia, sent me two or three 
pamphlets, which proved very fascinating. 
Your interest in the Negro and in the Indian 
are most praiseworthy. Your attitude against 
war is certainly most Christian.” 

Now where does the reporter report that 
this ‘‘dead force’’ is still living? Why, in 
the community, as a lump of sugar that has 
sweetened it, by dissolving itself in the pro- 
cess, and so ‘‘has rendered the world a great 
service.’’ Quakerism is not then as a dead 
salt that has lost its savor, and is trodden 
under foot of men in the highways; but its 
savor is expanded, abiding throughout the 
community, a living, working force that is not 
dependent on a name to be called by, but an 
inward power. Not a very contracted, self- 
contained, exclusive religion that, when little 
of it is a silent leavener of the whole lump. 
Nay, the one Quaker part of Quakerism, “‘the 
universal and saving light of Christ’’ witness- 
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ing Truth to the hearts of men, is universal 
beyond computation. 

There was within our remembrance an Anti- 
Slavery Society in many groups spread over 
much of England and of America. Now, little 
of that Society is to be found in organized 
form. Should we say, then, that anti-slavery 
is dead? 

To be sure, the sympathizers with the Anti- 
Slavery Society will be likely to say that anti- 
slavery was never more alive than now. The 
abolition of slavery has spread over nearly all 
civilized nations. The Anti-Slavery Society 
is dead, because anti-slavery is alive. ‘‘If it 
die,’’ it is because ‘‘it bringeth forth much 
fruit.’’ Its free and living spirit has trans- 
cended the nursling framework of its early 
tabernacle. 

Quakerism is superior to any of its profes- 
sing bodies, smaller or larger. It contains 
the potency of outgrowing them and finding 
truer tabernacles; but it is their own fault if 
they are outgrown by their own once-professed 
truth. And if it rise into such ascendency 
throughout the church universal as to render 
these ‘‘bodies’’ unnecessary, it has occasion 
always as a living force to triumph in Jesus 
Christ. For Quakerism is the Spirit of Truth 
bearkened to and practised, and can never be 
a dead force while the Holy Spirit is a living 
one. 

Quakerism, or heeding the witness for Truth, 
is distinctive of us only so long as others do not 
make the same inspeaking Word their rule. 
[t is the non-heeders that make the heeders 
distinctive. We refer now to spiritual dis- 
tinctiveness, which we leave to its own forms, 
and can trust it better than men to find them. 
But our correspondent implies that that isa 
spent force which men so generally embrace as 
to render its denominational agents undistinc- 
tive. As to the special improvements in Truth’s 
cause of which Friends have been the pioneers, 
he writes, ‘‘I do not see anything distinctive 
in this. All Christian people professedly share 
your views now. All Christian pulpits teach 
them. All Christian writers write them. Some 
of us lack lamentably the charm, clearness and 
simplicity with which you teach and write. 
Yet we share your convictions and your pur- 
poses.”’ 

We trust there is truth in this acknowledg- 
ment in point of sentiment, but we have yet 
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to see it confirmed in Christendom by practi- 
cal, crucial tests. It is something that Quak- 
erism is confessed to be a living force. Its 
having a wider holding in other denominations 
is no sign of its force being dead. But our 
being vain over that would be a sign of that 
amount of deadness on our part. We are 
aware that our ministers’ presentation of our 
message seems to find greater openness among 
other hearers than among the average under 
our name, to whom the doctrine has become 
trite. Quakerism is not dead, though so many 
called Quakers are dead to it. The great call 
is not so much for a revival of Quakerism, as 
of Quakers. Else ‘‘the kingdom will be taken 
from you and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof.’’ We dare not say the 
Holy Spirit has no future. Therefore we dare 
not say that Quakerism has none. But many 
will mistake a leaven for a “dead force;’’ and 
not accredit it with life if like the Master it 
make itself of no reputation; and “‘shall not 
strive nor cry, nor make its voice be heard in 
the streets.’’ 


>_> 


Reformation and Regeneration. 


It is to be feared that Christians set less 
store by regeneration now than our fore- 
fathers did. Many church members look on 
the doctrine and experience of the new birth 
with cold indifference. But conversion is a 
fact—a fact to which more witnesses can be 
brought to bear testimony than to almost any 
other fact in the world except the fact of sin. 
These witnesses are intelligent, thoughtful 
men and women. Their testimony on any 
other subject would have great force in a 
court of justice. 

Conversion is the most important fact in the 
history of a human soul. Its significance runs 
throughout life and reaches into the future. 

Conversion is something more than refor- 
mation. Reformation is the correction of bad 
habits. If one has fallen into evil ways he 
will readily see the necessity of correcting 
his ways. The drunkard must forsake his cups 
and live a sober life. The swearer must for- 
sake his profanity and treat the name of God 
with reverence. The thief must abandon his 
stealing and steal no more and live an honest 
life. All these things are necessary in order 
that one may enjoy self-respect and the respect 
of his neighbors. No wicked man can be saved 
from his sins so long as he does not reform. 

Conversion includes reformation, but refor- 
mation does not include conversion. Refor- 
mation is a good thing so far as it goes, but 
it does not go far enough. The drunkard may 
abandon his cups and live a sober life, and still 
be far from God. One may thoroughly reform 
and abandon all his evil ways, but so long as 
his heart remains unchanged he is not right 
with God, for God looketh on the heart. He 
will be a better father, a better husband, a 
better citizen, a better business man, or a 
better physician; but something more is nec- 
essary before he can be fit for the kingdom 
of God. 

In a certain city there is a low drinking 
and gambling saloon. Over the door is this 


significant sign: ‘‘The Shades of Death.” In- 
side the walls are dingy and grimy, the furni- 
ture is broken, the patrons are poor, ragged, 
profane, vile, ignorant, miserable wretches. 
The whole appearance of the place is offensive. 

Public sentiment in the community demands 
a reformation of this house. The old furni- 
ture is taken out and burned. Decanters of 
solid silver and chalices of cut glass replace 
the old vessels onthe counter. The walls are 
decorated in delicate tints and hung with works 
of art. The proprietor is dressed in the best 
style, wearing a gold ring and diamond pin. 
The old sign, ‘‘The Shades of Death,’’ is taken 
down and another, ‘‘Gentleman’s Club,’’ is 
substituted in its place. The old habitues are 
driven away, and the place is frequented every 
night by young men, the sons of the wealthiest 
people in the city, having an air of culture 
and refinement. Surely this a great change, 
a mighty reformation. But the same proprietor 
and manager is at the head of the establish- 
ment. It is still a drinking and gambling 
house. In outward appearance it is greatly 
improved, but in essential principles it is the 
same or worse. 

If public sentiment in that community should 
go so far as to require a complete change; if 
the old proprietor and manager should be thrust 
out and a new owner put over the establish- 
ment and new principles inaugurated; if the 
old whiskey, beer and ale should be poured 
into the sewer where it belongs and all the 
gambling implements reduced to ashes; if a 
new trade should be inaugurated in which 
shoes or dry goods or books should be sold to 
the people, the change would be rea) and 
thorough. The first change represents refor- 
mation, the second conversion. Conversion 
is a complete and thorough change, outward 
and inward; a change of conduct, of habit, of 
practice, and above all, a change ot heart. 
Without this nothing substantial is done. 
What men do for themselves never reaches 
the seat of the trouble. Firemen do not try 
to drive the smoke and flames back into the 
burning building so that they cannot be seen, 
and confine them there. If they could do this 
they would not be content. They would not 
consider their work done until they had reached 
the seat of the trouble, and put out the fire 
down in the center of the building from which 
the smoke and flames proceed. Until this is 
done nothing enduring has been done. So it 
is not enough to make the outer life clean. 
The seat of the evil in the center of the heart 
must be found and remedied. ‘‘Ye must be 
born again.’’—Christian Advocate. 
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WHAT a weight of thought is excited by 
these words! Stay, my soul, and wonder, that 
the Eternal God should stoop to work within 


thy narrow limits. Is it not a marvel, indeed, 
that He, whom the heavens cannot contain, 
and in whose sight they are not clean, should 
trouble himself to work on material so un- 
promising, and amidst circumstances so un- 
congenial? How careful should we be to make 
Him welcome, and to throw no hindrance in 
his way! How eager to garner up all the least 
movements of his gracious operation. Surely 
we shall be sensible of the fear of holy rever- 
ence and the trembling of eager anxiety; as we 
“work out’’ into daily act and life, all that 
God our Father is “ working in.”—F. B. Meyer. 


For “THE Frreyp» 


The Life or Literature as Our Leader? 


My attention has been arrested b 
fragments from letters of Richard Esterh 
in the seventieth volume of THE FRIEND thgt 
relate to the drifting from our ancient y 
and testimonies that had then become eo. 
spicuous. Richard very properly remarks, “| 
know that merely protesting against 
tendencies is not religion, and that every map 
must keep his own vineyard. And yet we 
know that it hath pleased our Heavenly Father 
to set watchmen upon the walls of the chureh, 
who shall not hold their peace day nor night,” 

Since the death of this dear Friend these 
departures have continued and perhaps gath. 
ered strength, I have regretted them, but had 
become almost reconciled to let the work drift, 
Christ is somewhere watching over the well. 
being of his church, and will appoint his jp. 
struments for its direction. But the sight 
of these warning words has stirred me up to 
a fresh effort, believing it a duty to call at 
tention to this abiding danger. That numero 
body under the name of Friends scattered 
over our broad land who have strayed so far 
as to establish a paid ministry, may be set 
aside as quite distinct from us. But among 
those who remain in sustaining nearly the 
principles which bind us together there isa 
difference which I would gladly eliminate. It 
is difficult to understand why it should exist, 
but it seems to coincide with the different 
training schools of our religious lives. When 
they meet they are bound to acknowledge 
their sense of brotherhood, and there is felt 
a degree of unity that proves neither are 
strangers to that love which Christ told his 
disciples should ever distinguish them and 
bind them together. 

Our friend Richard Esterbrook expressed 
the belief that the sentiments of one of these 
parties was leading them away from our primi- 
tive foundation, but I hope that those who 
may be thus straying are themselves becoming 
conscious of this. The editor of the American 
Friend is quoted as saying, ‘‘The trouble with 
the revival of fifty years ago was, that while 
it was of God it was not a revival of primitive 
Quakerism. The leaders were earnest spirits, 
but they were not students of our history, and 
they simply copied the churches around them. 
They did not understand primitive Quakerism. 
The result was teaching that did not fit real 
Quakerism, as for instance certain ideas of 
sanctification, the use of pastors and the mar 
ner of holding our meetings for worship. Now 
the time has come for the careful study of 
Quakerism, to get the spirit at it and find out 
how to work it out for to-day.’’ If his a 
vice be taken it would give us ground for hop 
that there might arise more perfect concord 
among the differing bodies. But his language 
is not well suited to the purpose in view. | 
apprehend mankind seldom get deep in the et 
perience of religion who begin by studying 
principles, whether from the writings of Friends 
or the Bible itself. 

‘‘The report to a certain Bible class, by waJ 
of encouragement in the prosecution of thet 
work, says; ‘‘Our Saviour declared, ‘man shall 
not five by bread alone, but by every Ww 
that proceedeth from the mouth of God; # 
that the Bible must be searched and dug ial 
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order to this experience.’’ Richard Ester- 
k quotes this with the remark, ‘‘I have 

y doubt this is the underlying sentiment of 
yl] those thus engaged in it.’’ 

“Jp all deductions from human reason, if 
itis sort of sentiment prevails, it will not be 

when a very great change in the whole 
ititude of our Yearly Meeting will take place. 
may be agitated from centre to circumfer- 
ace a3 to a little cider or a little prohibition, 
but its testimony to spiritual Christianity will 
lost.” 

"hen the grace of God, which bringeth sal- 
ration, and which appeareth unto all men first 
inocks at the human heart, it is the grand 
opportunity to enter with hopefulness upon 
the life of the ‘‘new creature.’’ This may 
come to us while reading the Bible, or under 
we of many other conditions, but when it does 
come our safety depends upon implicit obedi- 
ace. The duties of the new life will not all 
be presented at once, but we may safely affirm 
that the only hope of coming through a well- 
faished Christian character, rests upon fidelity 
each new duty is presented. 

To turn aside for the advice of worldly as- 
sciates might fatally mar the good work. 
We may be led in unfrequented paths, but it 
was by following in such paths that our pre- 
cious testimonies had their origin. And it is 
oly by faithfulness in the same lines of duty 
that others have since been led to uphold those 
testimonies Many of those who, being called, 
have failed in this high attainment, have failed 
through disobedience at some requirement of 
duty. A call once refused was, perhaps, never 
again extended. 

R. Esterbrook says: ‘‘I think it is evident 
that the root from which Bible-classes and 
Bible studies arise is a defective view of the 
nature of spiritual Christianity. Many have 
lost in large measure a sensibility to the right 
source of words, whether spoken or written. 
Outside objects of a seemingly good tendency 
have had a very hurtful influence. And our 
Yearly Meeting is, in my judgment, in a per- 
ilous position.as it regards standing for ‘‘the 
faith once delivered tu the saints.”’ Unless 
the present drift is checked it will not be long 
before our Yearly Meeting will be carried into 
the current.’’ 

{t would appear a rather serious thing to 
raise objections to gatherings to become better 
acquainted with the contents of the Bible. 
I would treat the subject with the utmost 
tenderness. Perhaps some in those companies, 
ifnot there, would be worse employed. 

But it should be ever remembered that, 
while an unregenerate man may read the 
Bible, the Gospel has power to change the 
heart. An ancient Friend, John Richardson, 
has left an admonition on this point. In his 
young years he was much in the habit of read- 
Ing the Bible, until arrested by the thought 
that he should devote a larger share to silent 
introversion, or, if it be not stamping it too 
highly, to communion with God. Our de- 
parted Friend, in commenting on these things, 
Wes some decisive language, for which his 
memory is responsible. 1 would that we 
a all so act as to avert the apprehended 
evils. 

He says further, ‘‘ I was told by James E. 

oads, that most of the religious instruction 
of the young people of our Society was derived 


from outside sources. I greatly fear that the 
outwardness I have referred to is increasing, 
until after a while we shall have to apologize 
for our own faith, and contend for it among 
our own people. I believe the subject of so 
much importance, that it should awaken the 
deepest concern. The question of music and 
other matters are mere incidents of our pro- 
fession, and are trifles in comparison with the 
foundation upon which the Church is built.’’ 
I have here quoted from R. Esterbrook what 
I there find bearing on these conditions. The 
outside reading alluded to by J. E. Rhoads 
was probably in the pages of our popular 
literature, and if so, well migbt any truly re- 
ligious person be anxious for the result. Re- 
ligious reading of a solid character will not be 
enjoyed by one whose mind is not in unison 
with the writer. But any one, younger or 
older, whose heart is permeated with our views 
of religion may find much that is profitable 
outside the Society as well as within it. It 
was probably our current literature that is 
here spoken of, and this, although some of it 
has the guise of religion, is rather paralyzing 
to the spiritual life. If they would turn to 
the pages of T. C. Upham, Leigh Richmond, 
Hannah Moore, or the poet Cowper, they 
would rise from the perusal not only gratified 
with the clean Christian characters of the 
writers, but pleased that the Society of which 
they are members holds in its fulness the very 
doctrines that give life to the pages they were 
reading. L. BALDERSTON. 


WE were coming down a mountain in Swit- 
zerland one evening, says Mark Guy Pearse, 
when a black thunder-storm blotted out the 
day, and all things were suddenly plunged into 
darkness. We could only dimly see the narrow, 
dusty footpaths and the gloomy sides that were 
swallowed up in deeper gloom. What, then, 
of the majesty all about us— heights, and 
depths, and wonders? All was darkness. Then 
came the lightning—not flashes, but the blaz- 
ing of the white sky, incessant, and on every 
side. What recesses of glory we gazed into! 
What marvels of splendor shone out of the 
darkness! Think how with us, in us, is one 
who comes to make the common, dusty ways of 
life resplendent, illuminating our dull thoughts 
by the light of the glory of God; clearing the 
vision of the soul, and then revealing the great- 
ness of the salvation that is ours in Christ. 

‘‘That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, may give unto you the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowl- 
edge of Him: the eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened ’’ (Eph. i: 17, 18). 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions. Ps. xe. i. 

Thus Moses spake—he knew no earthly home, 

Not Egypt, where the Pharaohs loved to come, 

Not Midian, with its beauteous vales and hills, 

And not the desert, which no heart e’er fills. 

For truest, sweetest home he look’d above: 

His Home was God, the Center of all love, 

His Home was God, in Him without alloy, 

Was purest, highest, and eternal joy. 

At Home in God he found most blessed rest, 

Divinely calm the blessing of God’s guest; 

At Home in God, his need was well supplied, 

For all his wants his Father would provide. 

Lord, Thou wilt be owr Home for evermore, 

Thy Name be praised, Christ Jesus is the Door. 

—A, C. Thiselton. 
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Qur Winter Abroad. 
(Continued from page 267.) 
TONNIENS, France, First Month 10th, 1906. 

This morning Prof. Koenig asked me if I 
would accompany him to the funeral of a 
peasant, which I did, with much interest and 
instruction. The deceased was in middle life 
and whi.e sitting by his fireside died sud- 
denly of heart disease. A widow and son of 
fourteen years survive him, and they were 
both very appreciative of our coming. As 
customs vary so widely in different countries, 
I thought you would be interested in the 
particulars of this occasion. 

It has been raining for several days and 
the Garonne River, which rises in the Pyrenees 
Mountains, eighty miles south of us, has over- 
flowed its banks for miles on either side, and 
as the old Roman road has nine feet of water 
on it we had to walk along another, on higher 
ground, for a mile or more. Uponarriving at 
the house of mourning we found about one 
hundred and fifty assembled and an ox-cart 
with two cows attached to it ready to carry 
the corpse to the cemetery. After a few 
words of sympathy were expressed by Prof. 
Koenig to the mother and son and a brief ad- 
dress to the company, we all walked three or 
four abreast for a mile along the muddy road. 
The men followed immediately behind the ox- 
cart, while the women came after them. Prof. 
Koenig and I took the orphaned lad between 
us and walked next to the coffin, which was 
made of unvarnished wood and very simple. 

I never saw such a cortége, extending a 
quarter of a mile, and a great deal of true 
mourning was manifested in aquiet way. The 
cows were as well trained as oxen and of a 
cream color. The driver walked in front of 
them and regulated the pace of the procession 
to suit the women, whose wooden shoes (sa- 
bots), are in danger of sticking fast in the 
mud if one moves rapidly, yet I have found 
them very warm and serviceable on these roads. 

As we stood about the open grave there was 
much solemnity and tenderness felt and all 
listened most attentively to the appeal of Prof. 
Koenig when he urged those present to meet 
the trials, which we must all meet with the 
strength of a heaven-inspired faith in the All- 
wise and merciful Father. He said he knew 
there were several denominations represented 
in this gathering, but all felt a common sym- 
pathy with the bereaved widow and son and 
this was a normal attitude of heart and as we 
became more and more possessed by the Spirit 
of Christ we would feel that interest and sym- 
pathy toward all men irrespective of their 
outward circumstances or religious opinions. 
He illustrated this on our way home by an 
experience he had two years ago when re- 
quested to conduct the funeral service of a 
Roman Catholic, living ten miles distant from 
his home. The priest of that parish had re- 
fused to act without being paid, and when 
the relatives of the deceased said they would 
ask a Protestant pastor to come, he said they 
would have to pay him also. This was promptly 
put to the test, and although our friend had 
no knowledge of the circumstances, he went 
without delay and found three hundred persons 
waiting for the arrival of the train which 
brought him and three thousand in and about 
the church building, where the corpse lay, as 
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hundred square miles of farm land we took a| y, kindling fires the unwholsome damps repel ; liever. The faith that is the growth of life H betw 
small boat and made visits to the farmers who| No pitying friend allowed to soothe thee in thy|in the soul by that secret internal work of | m2 





were surrounded by the flood. And it was an 
exceedingly novel and interesting experience 
to be making calls at the front door of farm 
houses a full half mile from the river. Our 
visits were fully appreciated, for we took 
bread to some who were thus cut off from 
their usual supplies. 

The milk man whose daughter brings milk 
to this family and who is to be married on the 
morrow seemed particularly pleased, and | 





woe ; 

Thy prison floor denied a little straw ; 

The cheering food by weeping friendship sent, 
From thy pale lips by ruthless spoilers rent. 
My spirit melts, my eyes with tears o'erflow, 
To see thee stripped of every hope below. 

Yet round thy dungeon shone a light divine; 
The faithful prophet’s sacred fire was thine. 
Thy God was near thee and thy soul found rest, 
Pure as an angel's, on thy Saviour's breast. 
Ye rising youth here like yourselves survey 


God, by which we are humbled, contrited and 
brought low before Him. There is that then, 
raised up in us like in nature unto Himself jp 
a measure. Are we made partakers of mercy? 
we must be merciful. Are we partakers of 
forgiveness? we too must forgive. Are we 
sensible of our unworthiness of the least of 
all God’s mercies, and yet the partaker of so 
many? we are impelled in judging of our fel- 
lows to the like leniency that we have been 
























































photographed the family in one of those great | One who for his faith ’mid gloomy felons lay. dealt with by God. All tends to hamility and Pe 
ox-carts which, in this instance, again had | Cold, hunger, insults, fetters, stripes he bore, our own self-abasedness. The soul thus stripped the 
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This deposit of the waters greatly enriches | That once bore rule? That holy zeal abound? _| blessedness is known of the condition even of man 
the soil; so we consoled ourselves as we slid | Ye blooming youth, 0 that the tender strain its being both meat and drink to do God’s will. § the 
and waded through the slime of the garden | Might reach your hearts, and there not plead in} The want in the professing Christian world § ban 
toward the house. The sun was shining glori-| vain. is the reality of that faith which works by love J #3 
ously—the first time after a week—and the - would — . —— oe to the purifying of the heart. The making wise § (od 
trees like so many gigantic caterpillars— | oWever right, beware, dear youth, beware. j ion ji ‘bri 
or they ive a Cle appnance nor | fiery fc ae | te Do 
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flood. To that blessed light that shines distinct and clear— | God and the same spirit that enabled him % vill 
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to a gypsy family who were trying to reach | This to the youth, and oh, ye aged too, like determination to obey. af | 
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feet or more with water for three or four miles. | For well I know beneath white hairs are found and inattention to the secret strivings of the 9 sf 
They had come to the edge of the subsiding Se a spirit of God with us. Christ’s divine nature § ling 
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donkey could scarcely pull the large ark-like| yo.) hs eaiilans teats * ‘ as we abide therein, He will keep us near, § ‘la 
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father, mother and eight children are all assist- | [mmortal spirits, destined to the sky, Therein the hush is felt of the Divine presence § &e 
ing by turns at the wheels and shafts. There | Shall they in bondage chained to ingots lie ? and the spi it bows in us in humble adoration, for 
are many such wanderers in this land. It was not so when our forefathers rose and the sense is deeply felt of our utter um § % 
(To be continued.) To advocate the Christian’s glorious cause, worthiness thus to come before the Holy One § '' 
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them one day to their great sorrow that he Again, oh, shake us as in days of old, ' in the secret place of the Most High there is Ch 
would not become a rabbi. He gave no reason | When tens of thousands gathered to thy fold. a growing more sensible of the work of God § Me 
for his unfilial rebellion, but they suspected | When such as Burrough, Fox, and Dewsbury in us and his way and will toward us. The § 
that some Christian had been “‘proselyting.’’ | Went forth devoted servants all to thee, position is understood: ‘‘As the eyes of a maid § bu 
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third Mo. 10, 1906 
gill of my Father, which is in heaven,” is the 
ter’s declaration. But in order to do, 
must first be the knowledge of that will, 
ich can only be known to us by our indi- 
ridval attentiveness to the secret work of 
God by his spirit in the heart. : 

The truth of Holy Scripture and its true 

ication to us as individuals can only be 

Divine illumination. That can come to us 
uly a3 our minds are kept open to the in- 
aining of God’s Grace, and We are willing to 
ig taught in whatever way Divine mercy is 

ed to deal with us from day to day and 
fom season to season. As in the outward 
w in the inward, there is the going through 
gorm aud stress in order to our perfecting, 
that we may become equipped for every good 
yord and work. 

The seasons as they revolve may teach us 
moy lessons. Much has to be gone through 
tween the seed time and the harvest home, 
wd all is dependent upon the bounty of heaven 
inshower and sunshine. Still there is the 
igsbandman’s part both in the seed sowing 
snd in the ingathering, and the good Master 
will not do our part if we neglect it. He may 
fod abundance of weeds instead of fruit if 
ye use not diligently the grace given, and 
ye shall not be held guiltless if we neglect 
or opportunities, when the sense is given, 
“this do and thou shalt live,’’ or ‘‘turn from 
the day of grace and thou shalt die.” 

Faith grows by obedience and strength is 
the outcome of faithfulness to known duty. 
The faithful servant is on the watch, and he 
who truly watches must pray. Hence the 
Yaster linked them together. The neglect 
ofthe one is the sure forerunner of the other. 

Acquaint thyself with God and be at peace 
isso true if man only knew it, he surely would 
nanifest more of wisdom than is so generally 
the case when he is content to take second 
hand that which can only be truly understood 
wawork of experience. And this experience 
God will give to each soul that humbly seeks 
itof Him. But it must be sought for with 
devotedness and constancy, and it is its own 
reward for God’s nearness and presence in and 
vith us is such a possession as nothing on 
arth can compare with. 

0 poor soul that feeds upon the dry husks 
if imagination and speculation, when there 
solid ground upon which he may tread in 
afety and in peace. When there is a wil- 
lngness to be content with what God has 
rvealed to us for our present need, and we 
tsp the hand of love held out willing to 
vik along from day to day with the single 
eye to God there will be an all-sufficient light 
for all our present needs, and it is faithfulness 
lopresent duty that unlocks the treasure house 
{God in each progressive step. 

This is the faith that is of God and that 
wercometh the world, for it is as that which 
8 of the earth, earthy, is cast out of the 
wart, that that which is of heaven heavenly 
lakes its place. God is enthroned through 
Chtist’s overcoming power in us getting the 
Tetory. From youth to old age the warfare 
must go on till He reign whose right it is. 
but because there is conflict, there wanteth 
wt peace. For his peace doth flow as a river 
vhose mind is stayed on God, because He 
tmsteth in Him. 














































































came. 





Hence, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost | 


THE FRIEND. 


doth fill the soul engaged in this warfare 
Truly the Lamb and his followers shall have 
the victory, and we who are made victorious 
through Him, will crown Him Lord of all. 
Let us look again, by the enlightening power 
of Divine grace, at the ground upon which we 
stand. 


Corist died that He might bring us nigh 


unto God by opening a way of access to the 
Father through the rent vail of his flesh. Yea, 
he was in his incarnation, that manifestation 
of the Father’s Jove which we in our finite 
comprehension could understand, inasmuch as 
it takes hold of our deepest affections and 
touches that secret cord in our nature which 
Ged himself has planted there 


which is love. 
God so loved that He gave Christ for us. 


And Christ so loved us that He took upon Him- 
self our nature, and became our like, sin ex- 
cepted. 
desires and seeks man’s salvation that He is 
represented as standing at the door of the 
heart knocking for admission, in order to bring 
man from under the bondage of sin and cor- 
ruption, by imparting a new nature, even that 
which at the beginning rejoiced in the pres- 
ence of God. 


And the Holy Spirit so loves and 


God needed not to be reconciled to man, 


but man had need of the reconciling power of 
God to change his nature before he could 


come again into the presence chamber of the 
Most High. 


Herein is that secret work of God with 


every individual soul, to awaken in him that 
slumbering seed of God which cannot rest in 
peace apart from God, but is in every man an 
aching void which cannot feel satisfied apart 


from the source and spring from whence it 
All effort and labor, either open and 
manifest, or in secret by the motions of the 


Spirit, are for the one and self-same purpose, 


to bring wandering man in mind, heart and life 
back to God. His children are ever the same 
in life and nature with himself. In the be- 
ginning God’s delight was with children of 
men. It is so still as his image and likeness 
are reflected anew in them. Their true home 
in heart and mind is with God, and his delight 
is with them. O the height and depth of the 
love of God! Those too who are born from above 
will find their companionship with those of like 
nature. The household of faith are found the 
world over, and they know those who belong 
to the same family. These are one on earth, 
they are also one in heaven. The new name 
and the new nature bear the same manner of 
fruit, and the season thereof is continually. 
To glorify God and do his will is first and 
foremost in all things; and in anything in 
which there is a coming short, this is their 
constant grief, which leads to constant prayer 
for the continued preservation out of and from 
the power of evil. Hence their continued war- 
fare. But they know that in Christ they shall 
ultimately triumph as they abide true to his 
keeping power, and knowing the secret place 
of the Most High they abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty, who doth not dwell in temples 
made with hands, but to him He doth look and 
with him He doth dwell who is poor and of 
a contrite spirit and who trembleth at his 
word. The sense of our own frailty and weak- 
ness leads into lowliness of mind, knowing 


of ourselves apart from (:od’s help we are | 
helpless indeed, but it is this very sense of | 


meekness that makes strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might. 

The life that is of God is not kept alive 
by ceasless activity, but rather under the 
sense and feeling and faith we are in his 
hands, and in the possession of a ready mind 
to do or leave undone all that is laid upon 
us, yea, in answering to the secret monitions 
of the Spirit of God from day to day in all 
things. It is the fruit-bearing branches in 
answer to the Great and Good Husbandman 
that stand accepted in his sight, be their 
labors little or much, it is the called and 
sent of God in every work that are justified 
and not the runners hither and thither in the 
will of the creature. 

Yet it is his will that fruit be brought 
forth to God’s praise, and He will enable the 
willing hearted and obedient to honor him in 
bearing much fruit, and so prove themselves 
to be his servants indeed. 

May we each one be true to that inner 
sense of God and his work upon us and in us by 
his spirit, and so live, walk and abide in his 
presence. So fill our daily duty in his sight, 
grow in grace and in the saving knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; then truly will our 
peace flow as a stream, and the righteousness 
which is of God flow through us and from us, 
to our abiding peace and never-dying happiness 
in Him. Storms may and will arise, trouble 
and suffering in one shape or another may be 
our lot or a portion of our lot here below, 
but God will be our refuge and our strength, 
a present help in trouble. Let us then each 
one hold on or way with an unshaken trust in 
God’s goodness and tender care over and for 
his denendent, trusting children, and that we 
each one may more and more prove ourselves 
to be such, is the secret prayer of the writer. 

(The foregoing, first written at Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1895, has now been re-written 
First Month, 1906 ) 

CHARLES W. THOMSON. 

4 Mount Pleasant Road, Rothesay, Scotland. 


God is the soul of our being when we truly 
begin to live by the power and spirit of Christ 
working through all in us. Let us not rest 
satisfied with anything short thereof. 

CONVINCING Lives. — A workingman pre- 
sented himself to a church committee to be 
examined for church membership. And this 
is what he said: ‘‘l have not been going to 
church for many years. But for a long time 
| have worked beside a man in our shop whose 
daily living so commended the religion he pro- 
fessed that on looking into the matter, I am 
convinced of the reality of Christ and his 
power to help. 1 have surrendered my life to 
Him and want to be enrolled among his fol- 
lowers.’’ Men with convincing lives are the 
crying need of the world to-day, men who have 
so caught the Spirit of Christ in his work, that 
they are able to apply and reproduce it in their 
daily work no matter how menial that work is. 

— 
| I think if you couldst know, 
O soul that will complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and oar pain, 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearer those longed for things 
We seek for now in vain— 
I think thou wouldst rejoice and not complain. 
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Across the Continent. 

The Ascent of Mt. Lowe.—I must tell you 
this time of our very latest experience—the 
ascent of Mt. Lowe. For nearly four weeks 
now we have been living where we can enjoy 
at all hours the sight of those great upheaved 
masses of earth, majestic and imposing, yet 
torn and deeply furrowed by storm and flood 
for ages—the mountains to northward. 

By day they present a scene of ever-chang- 
ing beauty, as the lines of sun and shadow 
must vary with every passing hour. At sun- 
rise it is no uncommon thing to see only the 
higher peaks above a bank of fog. A little 
later, one may see the dissolving vapors in the 
form of fleecy clouds, with the foot-hills in 
plain view beneath them. 

Is it a game of ‘‘hide and seek’’ they are 
playing with the sun? Late in the afternoon 
many of the deeper canyons are revealed; and, 
at sunset, after the city and valley are shaded 
by the mountains to westward, the slopes of 
Mt. Lowe and Mt. Wilson still glow with ro- 
seate reflections of the gorgeous Western sky; 
while snow-capped Baldy, fifty miles to east- 
ward, continues visible long after the nearer 
mountains are lost to view. 

But, grandest of all, are these great em- 
bankments when dark storm-clouds rake their 
serrate ridges, and the slopes beneath stand 
clear and bold like the walls of some great 
cavern roofed with the armor of Jove. Dark 
and sullen they seem at such a time, showing 
with more than ordinary clearness the zigzag 
trails on Wilson and the trolley poles near 
Rubio Canyon five miles distant. Imagine for 
yourselves the scene when clouds have rolled 
away and all the higher peaks are white with 
newly-fallen snow! Then, too, there is the 
beauty of the mountains at night when the 
Great Bear hides behind the Range and the 
glorious moon, rising to eastward, suggests 
most forcibly the outburst of a great volcano. 

All these scenes we had gazed upon with 
rapt admiration, but our acquaintance with 


the mountains was, nevertheless, superficial. 
We had scarcely begun to appreciate their 
vastness, their grandeur and their wealth of 


hidden beauty. Not until yesterday had it 
been our privilege to enjoy a brief interview, 
so to speak, with the spirit of the everlasting 
hills. 

We left Pasadena at 8.50 A. M. Eleventh 
Month 18th, 1905, on a trolley car marked 
Mt. Lowe. Three miles of steady grade, eas- 
ily overcome by the 300-horse power allotted 
to each car, brought us to Altadena, which is 
practically the northern limits of the city of 
Pasadena. Two miles more, and we had 
passed a few foot-hills and entered a narrow 
canyon which led toa station house built over 
and across a chasm like a chip of wood in the 
base of an immense letter Y. This is Rubio 
Canyon, which later in the day we explored, 
climbing up and back the great gulch until we 
came at last to a sheer mountain wall rising 
perpendicularly perhaps one hundred feet, and 
barring absolutely our onward course. The 
walls and slopes were adorned with ferns and 
other vegetation of beautiful and interesting 
types. The yellow leaves that had fallen from 


feet above sea level. A car awaited us there 
on the famous ‘‘ Incline’’—a cable railway 
3200 feet in length, and carrying passengers 
to an altitude 1400 feet above its base. In 
other words, we were to rise one-fourth of a 
mile vertically by traveling three-fifths of a 
mile along the inclined plane. 

Needless to say, the best of safety devices 
are provided for the protection of patrons. 
It is claimed that no serious accident has oc- 
curred to any passenger since the road was 
put in operation twelve years ago. The seats 
are of necessity arranged in steps, and suit- 
able guard rails insure the safety of children 
without obstructing their view. The cars are 
not roofed. Notwithstanding all these pro- 
visions, however, it was quite evident that 
some of the company were apprehensive that 
the time for a catastrophe had come; and, in 
this day of vertical elevators in almost every 
business block, we were compelled to leave 
one or more timid strangers behind. After 
the car had gone some distance, all the pas- 
sengers adopted the suggestion of the con- 
ductor and rose upon their feet in order the 
better to enjoy the broadening view and the 
awe-inspiring sight of the chasm below us. 

The top of the incline is practically the 
summit of Echo Mountain, a pleasant resort 
for those who desire a pretty view from the 
modest height of 3500 feet. A fine telescope 
is located here, likewise the famous search- 
hght that attracted so much attention at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

But having in mind more elevated achieve- 
ments, we did not tarry here, but boarded a 
waiting trolley car in company with probably a 
score of other travelers, eagerly anticipating 
the pleasure of a ride on what is conceded to 
be one of the most interesting lines of moun- 
tain railway in the world. 

We were not disappointed. For eight miles 
the car climbs a gradual grade of about seven 
per cent., lifting us 1500 feet above the Ob- 
servatory on Echo Mountain. The diversity 
uf view is wondrous, and the circuitous course 
of the railway as interesting in some ways as 
the scenery enlivened thereby. At one point, 
by looking up and down the mountain, nine 
different tracks may be seen. The road 
doubles upon its course and climbs repeatedly 
the same slope at different levels, but in no 
instance by means of a ‘‘ switchback.”” We 
look down from dizzy heights into the abyss 
of canyon after canyon, then round a shoulder 
of the mountain on a bridge built in the form 
of an arc of a circle, and, to the passengers, 
apparently suspended inspace. Here we gaze 
an instant on the rich San Gabriel Valley 
reaching far away to the distant mountains, 
and the city of Los Angeles with the blue 
Pacific beyond. Then we plunge again into 
mountain wildernesses amid groves of gnarled 
and knotted oaks, or great pine trees whose 
rugged sides are green with moss, and whose 
giant masts, with spreading boughs for top- 
sail, tower far a-sky. Finally, in a cool glen, 


'shaded by live oaks, we stop at Ye Alpine 


Tavern, altitude 5000 feet. 
Pleasant as this retreat indeed is, ‘‘ far 
from the maddening crowd’s ignoble strife,’’ 


the sycamore and other deciduous trees re- it satisfies us not, for still we are ‘‘ shut in,”’ 


minded us touchingly of a far away home and 
loved ones. 
The station at ‘‘ Rubio”’ is said to be 2000 


‘ 


and eleven hundred feet must yet be climbed 
before our goal is reached. Ponies and burros 
are standing in readiness for any who desire 


to ride. We looked upon Teddy, the Diebald 
pony that bears the reputation of hay; 
carried our honored President; but the 

put back his ears and showed his teeth guy. 
agely. We wondered whether his life entitled 
him to honor or whether honor entitled him to 
life. A fashionable lady selected Teddy, but 
Anna preferred ‘‘ Stockings,’’ stout of limb, 
mild and pleasant in disposition, and fond of 
attention. The guide followed, riding a black 
pony. The pedestrians were much in the 
majority, but were soon out-distanced by thog 
on horseback. The trail led up the glen g 
short way, then out upon the open steep 
amongst the scrub oaks, the shrubbery and 
rocks. Again and again we saw our brave 
women folks passing us on ledges or precipi- 
tous slopes above us. We marveled that they 
made no outcry from fear, as many were the 
places where on one side was an almost verti. 
cal wall towering upward, and on the other side 
a declivity equally steep to an abyss one thou. 
sand feet or more below. The trail ig go 
narrow that in many places the equestrian 
feels that one foot hangs in space while the 
other is in danger of heing crushed against 
the precipice. But our youngest, with her 
usual indifference to danger, sat unconcerned 
upon the pommel of the saddle remarking o¢- 
casionally upon the depth of the chasm below, 
while her mother gazed into space in the effort 
to avoid dizziness. But the gentle ‘‘ Stock 
ings,” familiar with every turn of the trail, 
moves cautiously along as though conscious 
of the preciousness of his burden. 

On the bald summit of the mountain, 6100 
feet above sea level, the guide and his party 
awaited the rest of us. It was a delightful 
walk in the crisp morning air, those three 
miles from Alpine Tavern, and so fascinating 
had been the experience that we scarcely 
realized that we had climbed eleven hundred 
feet. 

But how may I convey to your minds a just 
appreciation of the view from the summit of 
Mt. Lowe? As we gaze upon the magnificent 
and seemingly limitless panorama spread be 
fore us, one realizes as never before how the 
imagination of the evangelist ignored the 
limitation of literal expression when he wrote 
of the ‘‘ exceeding high mountain’’ from 
which could be seen ‘‘ all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.” To the south 
ward, far across the valley floor, lesser mou 
tains lift their cloud-like peaks above the 
morning fog that hides their lower slopes. 
Below us, placidly resting on the bosom of 
the valley, lies Pasadena, with miles of avenues 
shaded by graceful pepper trees, and varie 
gated and embellished by orange groves 
Twelve miles beyond is the City of the Angels 
pulsing with commercial activity. Eighteen 
miles further is Long Beach, the Atlantic City 
of the West; and thirty miles beyond the line 
of surf that marks the coast, lies the island 
of Santa Catalina, rising nine hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. At times when 
the atmosphere is even more clear than usual, 
the observer may see the far distant waters 
of the ocean like a stratus cloud above the 
summit of the island. 

To the westward is a chain of foot hills 
reaching to the sea north of Santa Monica 
You must bear in mind that the coast lim 
bends almost at right angles at Point Permit, 
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bala w that at Long Beach and San Pedro the | HuNG By A LEAF.—I was passing by a large ated for holding meetings in New Jersey, and 
. is almost east and west. To the north-| stationery store, and I saw in the window attended Rancocas meeting in the forenoon, being 
Ving ff rd rise range after range of mountains in | something that arrested my attention at once. added on this occasion at Mount Holly, he feels 
ait Bailes contortions. To the eastward, more It was a ledger, an enormous ledger, sus- drawn to join further service in the same Court- 
tle poantains and _ greater ones, conspicuous | pended by a single leaf. Three eyelets had rho - Saar to be held at 3.30 P. M. next 
at snongst on a eee — — been oe in the leaf near the edge, three irst-day, the 11th instant. 
| ingly just beyon e nearest peaks. South | wires passe through the eyelets, and from| Isaac N. Vai i ant a 
im gfeast, and close at hand, is Mt. Wilson, with | those three wires the entire volume hung, its | I send herein aaanaen aaa = a po old 
igi ® Po. ae upon the topmost | great leather covers and its hundreds of large, | standard bearers, Zeno ©. Taber. 1 am aware that 
lack en the eye follows The Range far thick pages falling down on either side. it is longer than is usual for insertion in THE 
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Christian nation, and that it has continued simply 
makes matters worse. It should certainly be 
stopped, and stopped at once. 

The Chinese Minister truly said: ‘No greater 
harm can be done to the human race than by this 
low, absorbing drug, and this subject should en- 
gage the serious attention of every friend of 
humanity.” 












Conco Rerorm.—According to a notice received 
too late to precede the meeting on Third-day even- 
ing, Third Month 6th, a public meeting was held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, to be ad- 
dressed by John H. Harris (who has lived for about 
seven years on the Congo and is familiar with the 
conditions there) and by E. D. Burr, of Boston, in 
the interest of the Congo Reform Association 
Movement. 

We assume that many of our readers are familiar 
with the awful conditions now prevailing in the 
Congo Free State. ‘These atrocities practised upon 
the natives should appeal to humanity throughout 
the world, and we are asked to co-operate in every 
way possible to secure a large attendance at meet- 
ings like that referred to. Their object of the 
meeting is to promote a public sentiment in favor 
of the Congo Reform Movement. 

All in sympathy with this humane and righteous 
effort are earnestly invited to lend it their active 
co-operation. They would be welcomed as mem- 
bers of the Congo Reform Association (710 Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass.), from which literature, 
covering the varied phases of the subject, and in- 
dicating the most effective means of furthering 
this noble cause, may be obtained. 

The Congo Reform Association, as at first con- 
stituted, did not make or endorse accusations 
against the administration of the Congo State; it 
asked simply that current reports of conditions in 
that state should have an impartial investigation. 
Inasmuch as the report now made by a Commission 
appoirted by Leopold Il. concedes the prevalence 
of shocking wrongs, the Association now asks that 
international action shall be taken with a view to 
authoritative adjudication of the policy to which 
the conceded inhumanities are directly traceable, 
the king’s claim to personal ownership of the vast 
territory and its products and his employment of 
force for the collection of these products, and with 
a view also to the adoption of such measures as 
shal! ensure immediate relief for the oppressed 
people and restoration of the state to the purposes 
represented in its international recognition. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteD STATES.—President Roosevelt has written a 
letter to John Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers, regretting the failure of a late convention of 
coal miners to come to a basis of settlement in regard to 
wages for the workers in the bituminous coal fields, and 
urging a further effort to avoid the calamity of a strike, 
such aa is threatened to occur on Fourth Month lst. In 
consequence,of this letter another national convention of 
mine workers has been called to be held Third Month 15th. 
Anthracite operators announce that they expect to have 
11,000,000 tons of hard coal stored by the end of this 
month. The mild weather has made this accumulation 
possible, and in the event of a coal strike will carry the 
mine owners along for many months. 

The Senate has lately passed a general bill for the ad- 
justment of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes upon 
their abandonment of their tribal organizations. It re- 
quires the enrollment of the members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes by Third Month 4th, 1907; fixes the rights of the 
Indian freedmen; transfers suits from the Indian to the 
United States courts; authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to assume charge of and sell the tribal buildings 
for the benefit of the tribes; gives him control of the 
schools until a regular State or Territorial school system 
is adopted; and authorizes the Secretary to sell the unal- 
lotted lands for the benefit of the tribes. The concur- 
rence of the House in some of these features is necessary. 

Race riots have lately occurred in Springfield, Ohio, a 
city of 40,000 inhabitants, arising from a sudden outbreak 
of lawlessness. Troops were called upon to quell them. 

The German Government has lately made a concession 
in tariff rates upon certain products of the United States 





















































THE FRIEND. 


Roosevelt issued a proclamation on the 28th ult. granting 
a similar concession in regard to German products com- 
ing to this country. The articles and the rates of duty 
named in the President’s proclamation are the same as 
those now in force, which, however, would have been ter- 
minated on the 28th ult. but for the recent action of the 
German Government in giving this country the benefit of 
its minimum tariff. 

The Strang electric car, lately built in this city, has 
started on an experimental trip from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. It is said this will be the first attempt to run 
a car by an electrical motor across the continent on rails 
from the Atlantic coast. The car embodies several novel 
features toward solving the problem of individual motor 
propulsion for railroad use. The novel feature of the 
machine is that it is a self charging electric car. A stor- 
age battery will always be kept charged with sufficient 
power to run twenty miles, so that in case the gasoline 
engine should meet with an accident it would be possible 
to reach a siding or a village, where repairs might be 
made. When running on a level track the current goes 
direct from the motors to the generators, but when run- 
ning down grade, slowing up or standing still, the surplus 
current is taken up by the batteries, thus giving a reserve 
power for use when climbing steep grades. 

Aluminum paper is produced by coating with powdered 
aluminum an artificial parchment obtained through the 
action of sulphuric acid upon ordinary paper. This paper 
is said to possess the power to preserve articles of food 
for which it is used as a covering, and is cheaper than 
tinfoil. 

The use of the “ water curtain” is said to be rapidly 
becomjng general in large buildings to protect not only 
the interior portions, but also the exterior. The best 
water curtains are automatic in action. While not in use 
the supply of water is kept back by a metal plug which 
melts when subjected to a comparatively low degree of 
heat, thus permitting the entrance of the water into the 
curtain and its discharge through the openings. The 
“curtain” consists of a pipe perforated at frequent in- 
tervals with small holes, so that when water is admitted 
to the pipe it rushes from the holes from one end of the 
pipe to the other, falling in a sheet or curtain, through 
which no flames can penetrate. 

FOREIGN.—The Czar of Russia has issued an ukase 
fixing the term for the meeting of the National Assembly 
on the 10th of Fifth Month, next. A despatch says: 
“This definite announcement furnishes a convincing answer 
to the revolutionary argument that the Government had 
no intention of convoking the National Assembly. It is 
expected to do far more toward completing the tranquil- 
lization of the country than all the repressive measures 
of Interior Minister Durnovo, of whose waning power the 
ukase is but one of several indications. Many of the 
members will probably not be chosen in time to partici- 
pate in the organization of the National Assembly and its 
opening sessions. But the urgent need for a speedy con- 
vocation of the new Parliament, in order to reassure the 
country regarding the intentions of the Government, out- 
weighed the disadvantages of incomplete representation. 
A second ukase annuls the requirement of a simultaneous 
election throughout the empire.” This action and others 
of a similar character are quoted as evidences of the 
determination of the Czar to set at nought the opinion of 
the Cabinet and of a large majority of the Council of the 
Empire. 

A later dispatch says: As the result of a series of 
special councils under the presidency of the Emperor, the 
main guarantees of liberty have been granted and a man- 
ifesto has been ordered to be coded and incorporated in 
the fundamental laws of the empire. The main points 
are as follows: No law will hereafter be effective with- 
out the approval of the National Assembly and Council 
of the Empire. The latter body will consist of an equal 
number of appointed and elected members taken from the 
clergy, nobility, Zemstvos, Academy of Science, univer- 
sities, trade and industry. There will be two houses, both 
of which will have power to initiate legislation which does 
not affect the fundamental laws of the empire, the ques- 
tion of succession, etc. The annual sessions will be con- 
voked and closed by imperial ukazse. The sessions will 
be public. 

A despatch from London of the Ist inst. says: Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Admiralty Robertson, in introducing 
the navy estimates in the House of Commons to-day, said 
that since The Hague peace conference the naval expen- 
ditures have increased 50 per cent., reaching the total of 
$507,500,000. He regarded this inflated expenditure as 
a menace to the peace of the world, and thought that a 
league of peace was desirable. 

King Edward left London on the 2d inst. for a journey 
on the Continent, traveling incognito, and expecting to 
be absent for two months. On the 4th inst. he had an 
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imported into Germany. In return for this President | interview with the President of France Falli¢res in Pay 
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A despatch says: President Roosevelt is striyj 
bring about an agreement between France and German 
in the Moroccan dispute according to an impression 
which prevails in diplomatic circles the tension between 
Germany and France is regarded as somewhat legge 
in view of the reported efforts of the United States 
Executive. 

The murder of six French Catholic priests and an Rap. 
lish Protestant missionary and three of his family g 
Nanchang in China is reported. The Government of 
China has stated its willingness to make, without ques. 
tion, any reasonable reparation demanded. 

Recent advices indicate that the famine in Northern 
Japan is growing more serious. A second appeal hag 
been issued by W. E. Lampe, chairman of the Forei 
Relief Committee, in which he said: “ When we issued 
our first appeal to the foreign communities in Japan we 
estimated that 680,000 persons out of a population of 
2,821,000 were on the verge of starvation. 

wae ellipse 
NOTICES. 

Middle-aged woman Friend desires position as houge- 
keeper in small family where other help is kept, or for 
elderly person, male or female. 

Address B, 
Office of Tue FRIEnp, 


ng to 


The next session of Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Haddonfield, on Fifth-day the lth 
inst., at 10 o’clock. Train leaves Market Street Ferry, 
Philadelphia, at 9 o'clock. Trolley service from Camden 
side about every ten minutes. Time required, about 3 
minutes. 
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Diep.—ZeNo C. TABER, a member of Pasadena Meeting 
of Friends, Cal., departed this life the 20th of Twelfth 
Month, 1905, in the ninety-second year of his age. He 
was born at Starksboro, Vt., and married Mary Montell, 
with whom he lived fifty-nine years. The deceased was 
lineally connected with the old Hoag and Taber families of 
New England, and was devotedly attached to the princi- 
ples and customs of Conservative Friends. For more than 
a quarter of a century he was a successful teacher in the 
States and Canada; a man universally esteemed for his 
meek and quiet deportment and rare intellectual worth; be- 
nevolent even beyond his means when he saw others in need, 
During his last sickness he was remarkably composed, 
and mentally bright almost to the last ; repeatedly say- 
ing : ‘‘ The Lord has forgiven my sins;” “I am ready to 
go;” “I am only waiting for the messenger to come and 
take me home.” 

——,at her late residence in Frankford, on Second 
Month 4th, SanAH R. THorP, in the seventy-fourth year 
of her age. A beloved momber and Elder of Frankford 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, at the home of her son-in-law, Pennock Cooper, 
near West Grove, on the 8th of Second Month, Jagt C. 
CHAMBERS, widow of the late Joseph P. Chambers, in the 
eighty-second year of her age. A concerned member, 
and Overseer of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Pa. Through a long and usefal life, this dear friend was 
concerned to add to the comforts of her children and 
those about her. And the many trials meted out to her 
were borne with Christian cheerfulness and resignation; 
and, as time went on, was increasingly concerned to be 
#repared for the final summons. In the few conscious 
moments granted her in her last sickness, her desires ex- 
pressed for patience, “Come, Lord; I am ready,” and the 
sweet quiet that prevailed gave evidence of the bent of 
her mind. We humbly believe that, through great mercy, 
she has been admitted into that heavenly home she #0 
much desired to be prepared to enter. “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

——, 16th of Second Month, 1906, at the residence of 

Leonard Winder, her son, in Winona, O., LypIA WINDER, 
a member and elder of New Garden Meeting, aged ninety- 
six years, one month and nineteen days. About two 
years previous to her death she was taken down with @ 
severe illness which continued for many months, and left 
her in such a feeble condition that she was confined to 
her room, and mostly to her bed, the remainder of her 
life, all of which she bore with patience and resignation. 
Her life was a quiet one, devoted to her family and her 
Redeemer’s cause, and we believe her end was peace, | 
that she has been permitted to receive the gracious 
summons, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” ‘Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 
, at her late residence, No. 1307 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, on Second Month 27th, 1906, ANNIBS. 
Perot, daughter of the late William S. and Mary W. 
Perot. A member of the Monthly Meeting of Friendsd 
Philadelphia. 









